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A TOUR IN WEST BARDLAND. 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE COUNTRY. 


There is a story, in the Arabian Nights, of a young prince, who 
is carried through the air without knowing it, and’ wakes by the side 
of a beauty in China. He is carried back again in the same un- 
conscious manner; and upon finally waking, concludes that the 
whole has been a dream. He afterwards knows better. So do the 
readers of fine poetry, when they become truly acquainted with 
those remote regions, and those beauties of every species, among 
which their supposed dreams have transported them. They no longer 
wake up from the perusal of a great poet, and, with smiles or tears 
on their faces, ungratefully wonder at having been touched by what 
is not real. They recognize the truth of his flights, and the divine 
humanity with which he has brought them acquainted. 

Being a devout reader of the works of these enchanters, and 
having just returned from a tour, with which they obliged me as I 
dozed in my chair, I shall relate what I saw, for the amusement of 
those who have travelled in the same countries, and the excitement 
of the curiosity of others. The way is easy, with those who wish 
to set out. You have only to év0k yourself at the Shakspeare’s or 
Pope’s Head ; take your seat ; repose with the proper confidence 
in your conductor ; and in a twinkling, you arein the most charming 
spot of ground, or the most exalted company. As to beauty, the 

rincess Badoura shall be nothing to the women you become 
intimate with. You shall be hand and glove with Juliet; shall 
read the very souls of Miranda and Desdemona; shall meet ladies 
of romance in the woods, to say nothing of Venus herself; and 
when you are dazzled with heroines, and “ celestiai colloquies 
sublime,” shall anticipate a return home, by taking tea with Belinda. 
I spent my last evening with her, on the present occasion ; and was 
requested to give her compliments to my Lord Petre, great grand- 
son of a young gentleman who was in the room. 

[ used to think that Poets, or Makers, as they were called of 
old, might justify that glorious appellation, not merely by fabricating 
verses, or adding to the ordinary stock of delight, but by exercising, 
ina remote degree, and upon the principle of the Platonical 
Demiurgos, a petty privilege of creation itself. 1 fancied that they 
might create absolute little worlds, such as might be supposed to 
make up Nebulce or Milky Ways, and just as an angelical child 
might be allowed to blow bubbles that should last. That this is not 
altogether a fancy, 1 shall now proceed to make manifest. The 
fact is, that as the world about us, according to Plato, is but the 
reflexion of another and finer one existing in some airy region, so 
there is another world reflected from our gross planet, and _pre- 
senting a likeness of the commonest things in it, tinged with the 
finer colours which it catches from that remote one. It accompanies 
our own, like the Flying Island of Laputa; but being nearer 
heaven, and governed by spirits more intellectual, it lies full in the 
receipt of the colours just thentioned, and is remarkable for the 
divine beauty of its landscapes, and the wonderful variety of the 
creatures that inhabit it. Every poet, or ruler, has a separate 
dominion of his own, though some few are lords paramount over 
others, in the style of the Emperors of Germany. One, who will 
be spoken of presently, claimed an almost universal jurisdiction. 
They all enjoy the high privilege, not merely of coining (which 
some have grievously neglected), and stamping their heads in laurels, 
but of giving rise to absolute new creations, animate and inanimate, 

8, golden palaces, men and women, winged steeds, fairies, 

&c, In Chaucerland, for instance, I was in the habit of riding 
prac! day on a horse of brass ; and_at the court of the Mighty Son 
of Nature (whichis the title of the prince above alluded ‘to) I 
hever saw such an assemblage of charming women, all created by 
himself, as Pygmalion made the statue. The very fellow that lit my 
fire, was one they called Caliban, whom he had made, in a pleasant 
mood, out of a bear-skin, and who talked a brute kind of poetry, 
such as the bear himself miight be supposed to have uttered, 
could he have spoken. In Popedom (not the counterpart of the 
earthly territory of the same name, though the prince, curiously 
enough, is a Catholic) a little minute winged creature, of human 
Shape, was as plentiful as butterflies, though it was chiefly found 
i-doors. They called them Sylphs. I brought one away by chance 
™ my hat, who had gone to sleep under the gloves. He has taken 
very kindly to a diet of honey and ladies’ fingers; and if I can get 
a female of the species, I have some thoughts of trying to raise a 
reed for the benefit of houses in general. I have discovered that 
ere are a: pa peculiar to different rooms ; and [ look upon them 
as a kind of Lares or Polite Elves, who might serve to keep houses 





in a poetical condition, and remind the inhabitants of the presance 
of a certain refinement. 

But not to anticipate the details of what [ saw, the reader must 
know that my tour was confined to a certain quarter of the great 
region known by the name of West Bardland. It corresponds, in 
situation, to that of the British Isles ; though the sovereigns, by 
a privilege peculiar to their species, are not confined, in strictness, 
to any one part of their world, but rule and receive tribute, more’or 
less, in every part of it. The languages, which I have heard princi- 
pally spoken in this great Western région, are Greek, English, and 
Italian; though all the other tongues of Europe are to be found 
there, particularly, of late, the German. French is chiefly confined 
to songs, and vers de société. There is said fo be a fine territory, 
inhabited by a singular set of masqueraders, equally devout, lofty, 
and full of intrigue, who use the re language ; but I only 
caught a glimmering sight of it. IfI live long enough, and have 
time, I will endeavour to pay it a visit. I caught, as I went by, a 
strain or two of music, that came through the old chesnut trees, 
very noble and mysterious. They said it was a prince at his devo- 
tions, named Calderon. In the Great Prose World, which lies 
another way, the Spaniards are very famous, chiefly by reason of 
their mighty monarch, Cervantes the Inimitable. 1 saw his country 
once at a distance, through a glass made in England by one 
Motteux, and was transported with its appearance even thus dimly ; 
but I am told itis nothing to what it turns out on a closer knowledge. 
My present business, however, is only with the territory of Bard- 
land; or rather, with that position of the West quarter of it, in 
which they speak English; and upon this I accordingly enter, with- 
out further preface. 

[To be continued. } 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The High-mettled Racer, by the late Charles Dibdin. To which are 
added many interesting Anecdotes of the Race-Horse. Iilustrated 
by ten first-rate Engravings on Wood, by G. W. Bonner, from 
Designs by Robert Cruikshank, 12mo, pp. 36. Kidd. 

Tuis is the fine ballad by Dibdin, relating the progress of a horse 

from vigour to dissolution, through the stages of racing, hunting, 

hacking, the mill, and the death-cart. It is here “ embellished” 
with wood-cuts, has a few, not “ many,” interesting anecdotes 
tacked to it, and is sold for eighteen-pence. We have no objection 


to seeing as much done for such a ballad as possible. A bit of 


genius, even of the homeliest order, is worth what it will fetch ; and 
Mr Dibdin’s ballad, sung at festive meetings, when the heart is 
good-natured with wine, has probably suggested more thoughts in 
favour of humanity than could have been compassed by hundreds 
of sermons preached by clerical slave-drivers and tithes-men. Our 
only quarrel with such republications is when their style of getting 
up is not good enough, especially for what they profess. Mr Kidd 
is a rising publisher, who now aspires to Tours in the West Indies, 
and handsome Dominies’ Legacies, in three volumes octavo. And 
after the praise he has just got for republishing Burns’s ‘ Deil,’ and 
resorting to the graver of George Cruikshank, we do not expect 
him to fall off in the worth of his commodities, and yet talk about 
them as if they were “ first-rate.” The engravings before us are 
respectable, and probably equal in value to what was given for them ; 
but they are not first-rate. Horses, men, and ‘saddles are pretty 
much of the same sort of manufacture,—ail wooden enough; and 
we are at a loss to know what is meant by the stress laid on taking 
one of Mr Ducrow’s horses “ from the life.” Which is the horse ? 
and where is the life of it ? 

We subjoin one or two of the anecdotes, which are taken (with 
acknowledgment) from Captain Brown’s ‘ Biographical Sketches of 
Horses,’ 

‘Flying Childers was the property of the Duke of Devonshire, 
and allowed, by sportsmen, to be the fleetest horse that ever was 
bred in the world. He started repeatedly at Newmarkct against 
the best horses of his time, and was never beaten. He won, in 
different prizes, to the amount of nearly 20,000/., and was after- 
wards reserved for breeding. The sire of Childers was an Arabian, 
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sent by a gentleman as a present to his brother in England. Childers 
was somewhat more than fifteen hands in height. He was foaled in 
1715, and was the property of Leonard Childers, Esq. of Carr 
House, near Doncaster, and sold when young to the Duke of 
Devonshire. ; 

* Childers was got by the Darley Arabian; his dam, Betty Leedes, 
by Old Careless ; his grand-dam own sister to Leedes, by Leedes’s 
Arabian ; his great-grand-dam by Spanker, out of the Old Morocco 
mare, Spanker’s own dam. The affinities in blood of this pedigree 
are very close. 

* It is said that Childers was first used as a hunter, where he 
evinced high qualities, and was noted for being very headstrong as 
well as vicious. He had not, however, any restiveness. It is sup- 
posed his racing career commenced at five or six, and he beat all 
competitors at whatever distance. He was never tried at running 
a single mile, but his speed must have been almost a mile in a 
minute. Carrying nine stone two pounds, he ran over the round 
course at Newmarket, which is three miles six furlongs and ninety- | 
three yards, in six minutes and forty seconds. He also ran over | 
the Beacon conre, which is four miles one furlong and one hundred | 
and ‘thirty-eight yards in seven minutes and thirty seconds ; covering 
at every bound a space of about twenty-five yards. On one occa- 
sion he made a spring or leap, with his rider on his back, on level 
ground, of twenty-five feet. 

* Childers died in the Duke of Devonshire’s stud in 1741, aged 
twenty-six years.’ 





‘Eclipse was allowed to be the fleetest horse that ever ran in 
England, since the time of Childers. He was bred by the Duke of 
Cumberland, and foaled during the great eclipse of 1764, whence 
the name given him by the royal duke; at the sale of whose stud 
he was purchased, a colt, for seventy-five guineas, by Mr Wildman, 
the sporting sheep salesman at Smithfield, who had a good stud, 
and trained race-horses, at Mickleham, near Epsom. This person 
had a friend in the service of the Duke, who gave him a hint of the 
superior points in the form of this horse, and he hastened to attend 
the sale; but, before his arrival, he had been knocked down at 
seventy guineas. He, however, instantly appealed to his watch, 
which he knew to be an exceedingly correct time-piece ; he found 
that the appointed hour of sale had not yet arrived by a few 
minutes, according to the advertisement. He then firmly persisted 
that the sale had not been a lawful one, and that the lots knocked 
down should be again put up, which was accordingly done, and 
Eclipse was purchased by him for the sum of seventy-five guineas. 

' For what reason, we have never been able to learn, this cele- 








brated horse was never raced till he was five years of age, at which 
time he was entered at Epsom for the maiden plate of fifty pounds. 
At first trial, such were the expectations of the knowing ones, that 
four to one were betted in his favour. At the second and winning 
heat of this race, all the five horses were close together at the three 
mile post, when some of the jockeys used their whips. At this time 
Eclipse was going at an easy gallop, when he took alarm at the crack 
of the whip, bounded off at his full speed; and although Oakley, 
his rider, was a man of powerful arm, he was not to be restrained, 
and, in consequence, distanced the whole of his competitors. 

‘In the year 1770, Eclipse ran over the course at York, fot the 
subscription purse, against two aged horses then in high repute, 
Tortoise and Bellario. He took the lead, and the jockey being 
unable to hold him in, he was fully a distance before the other two 
horses at the end of the first two miles, and won the race with the 
greatest ease. At starting, twenty, and, in running, one hundred 
guineas to one were offered on him. 

* Before Eclipse ran for the King’s Plate at Winchester, in 1769, 
Mr UO’ Kelly purchased the half share of him for six hundred and 
fitty guineas. He afterwards became his sole proprietor for an addi- 
tional sum of one thousand guineas. It is said that some of the 
Bedford family asked O’ Kelly, in 1779, how much he would take | 
for Eclipse, when he replied, “ By the mass, my Lord, it is not all 
Bedford level that would purchase him.” It is said that, about this 
period, he asked from another person the modest sum of 25,0007. | 
down, and an annuity of 500/. a-year on his own life; and the pri- 
yilege of sending to him annually six mares. Mr O'Kelly said he 
had cleared by this horse 25,00v/. and his statement is supposed to 
be correct. 

* Eclipse seemed to combine all the qualities which constitute an 
excellent racer ; his stoutness, form, and action, were excellent; he 
had a vast stride, and certainly never horse threw his haunches below 
him with more vigour or effect; and his hind legs were so spread 
in his gallop, “that a wheelbarrow might have been driven between 
them ;” his agility was great, and his speed extraordinary, but we 
cannot estimate it justly, as no horse of his day could be compared 
to him. The only contemporary which was supposed at all equal 
to him was Mr Shattoe’s famous horse Goldfinder. He was never 
beaten, and was to have been matched against Eclipse for the king’s 
plate on the following year, but he broke down at Newmarket in 
the October Mecting. 

‘Eclipse won eleven king's plates, in ten of which he carried 
twelve stone, and in the other ten. It was calculated, that within 
the course of twenty-three years, three hundred and forty-four 
winners, the progeny of this animal, produced to their owners the 
enormous sum of 158,071. 12s. sterling, exclusive of various prizes. 
The prevailing excelience of all this horse’s progeny was great 
speed, and they took} up their feet in the gallop with wonderful 
activity ; they were not generally famed for stoutness, but almost 











all of them were horses of fine temper, seldom or never betraying 


restiveness. 
‘Eclipse died on the 27th of February 1789, at Canons, aged 
26 years. His heart was taken out, and it weighed 14lbs,’ 


It might have been added, that when Eclipse, in his old ge, 
used to travel, he rode in his coach ;—a vehicle was made for the 
purpose, on account of some weakness he had in his legs, and the 
horse would be seen partly looking out of the window. 





PORTION OF A LEGITIMATE DRAM 
Scene.—4 gloomy cave near Verona. 





= 


Skulls, human bones, sceptres, Sc. scattered in confusion on all sides 
Three Kings, in full robes, are assembled round the “ pot of Right 
Divine,” with a huge fire of human bones kindled beneath. 

1 King. Thrice hath rebellion broke over our head! 
2 Aine. Thrice have I dreamt the Alliance was dead! 
3 Aing. And yet thousands of men for our pleasure have bled. 
1 Aing. Kound the pot of Right Divine 
~ Throw in your prey: I'll throw in mine. 
[They march round the pot with their-crowns in their 
hands, filled with poisonous ingredients. | 
A warrior’s nose with an eagle hook, 
A Bishop’s bloat, and holy crook, 
Formed to sweep the farmer’s tythe, 
The hangman’s whip and jagged scythe. 
All, Again and again! what are thousands of men! 
Whilst the Bailey new drop by itself can hang ten. 
2 King. A full curled wig of nutty brown, 
A much lamented lady’s crown, 
A paunch well stuffed with calipash, 
In the pot stew down and hash, 
A gouty toe, an addle pate, 
New-formed friendship, former hate, 
Melt them down, and for the grease 
Of arm and leg take each a piece. 


All, Again and again! what are thousands of men! 
Whilst the new Bailey drop by itself can hang ten." 
3 King. Right of conquest, myriads slain, 


Cities burnt, and strong holds ta’en, 
Virgins ravished, mothers murthered, 
Vice, misery, and mischief furthered, 
Anguish torn from parent’s breast, 
Blood rightly spilt in king’s behest, 
The sable hue, the cry of grief, 
The neck rope of a /ittle thief, 
The torture wrung from rack and wheel, 
Death-bearing powder, sharpened steel, 
Destruction of the public weal, 
Add a tyrant’s dark caprice, 
And then the mixture sure must please, 
All, Again and again! what are thousands of men! 
Whilst the Bailey new drop by itself can hang ten. 
2 King. Cool it with earth from Waterloo, 
~ Where armies died for the favoured few. 
Enter Suaventer, with other three Kings. 
Slaught. Bravo! Bravo! Well you’ve done, 
These gallants sure’ll command the sun. 
And now arrange you round the pot, 
And soon we’ll make the earth too hot 
To hold the patriot noisy crowd ; 
And now let’s chaunt a stave aloud. 
SONG. 
Kings lean, fat, and tall, 
Join each one and all : 
Feed our bellies and pride, 
And destroy all beside. 


Marrrace Exrempore.—A farrier of Cambray male proposals 
to a young mantua-maker, and being a good-lovking man, he was 
accepted. A notary was sent for, and the contract prepared. One of 
the articles in it did not please the bride elect: she cried, she 
stormed. The farrier, put out of all temper, took her by the arm 
and coolly turned her out of the house, telling her he would 
not have a bad-tempered wife for the world. The notary began to 
complain of being made a fool of; “ Stay,” said the other, “I'll go 
out, and see if I can’t find a wife.” He left the house, and at the 
end of the street, saw a pretty servant girl sitting on the threshold 
of a door. “Are you good-tempered ?” asked he.—* Ob yes, 
replied she, with naiveté; “ ask my mistress else. Are you pru- 
dent ?—I never had any lover.—Are you willing to marry ‘—1© 
if I should meet with a husband | like-—How do you like me !— 
Very well.—Come with me, then; | have got a contract prepared ; 
we will sign it—Let me go and arrange my dress then.—No, you 
are very well as you are; besides the notary is impatient. By -” 
bye, what is your name ?—TIsabella.—Mine is Eloi; now take ™ 
arm, and let us go.’—They went, signed the contract, and a few 
days after celebrated the marriage ; and from that time to this their 
nuptials, so singularly contracted, have not been embittered by @ 
single dispute. This has been dramatized.—F rom the French. 
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" CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


PorTryY OFTEN THE PRECURSOR AND Nurse oF Science.—To 
them, that, professing learning, inveigh againgt poetry, may justly 
be objected, that they go very near to ungratefulness, to seek to 
deface that, which, in the noblest nations and languages that are 
known, hath been the first light given to ignorance, and first nurse, 
whose milk, by little and little, enabled them to feed afterwards of 
tougher knowledge. —Sir Philip Sydney. 


GENEALOGY OF A Sertous Counrenance.—The men in Persia 
have not the same gaiety as the French have: they discover none 
of that freedom of mind, that satisfied air, which art here [in Paris] 
found in all degrees and conditions of life. It is much worse in 
Turkey. There you may find families wherein from father to son 
no one has laughed since the foundation of the monarchy.—Mon- 
tesquicu. 

Fotty or MAtntTaininG Opinion AT THE EXPENsE or TRUTH. 
If any one can convince me of an error, I shall be very glad to 
change my opinion, for truth is my business ; and right information 
hurts nobody. No: he that continues in ignorance and mistake, 
*tis he that receives the mischief.—Marcus Antoninus. 


A Fiuurr to Mentat Inpotexce.—Keep up your spirits for 
business as long as your constitution lasts; for it would be a shame 
if your mind should falter, and give in before your body.— The same. 


PRE-EMINENCE OF JustIcE.—I find no moral virtue which 
contradicts and combats justice. This can’t be affirmed of pleasure, 
for here temperance comes in with a restraint — The same. 


BuInDNESS OF SELF-LovE.—’Tis great folly to run away from 
other people’s faults and not part with yout-own, This is going 
quite the wrong way to work, grasping at a work impracticable, 
and losing an advantage which is in your power.— The same. 

A Sootuinc INpUCEMENT TO BE CaNnpDID.—To retract or mend 
a fault at the admonition of a friend, hurts your credit or liberty 
no morethan if you had grown wiser upon your own thoughts, for 
‘tis still your own judgment and temper, which makes you see your 
own mistake and willing to retrieve it.— The same. ; 

INFORMATION TO THE FLatTeRED.—People generally despair 
when they flatter, and cringe to those they would gladly overtop, so 
that truth and ceremony are two things.— The sume. 


The Dean of Westminster, on being applied to for a niche in 
Poet’s Corner for Mrs Clive, refused the request, by saying, “ If 
we do not draw some line in this theatrical ambition to mortuary 
fame, we shall soon make Westminster Abbey little better than a 
Gothic green-room.” 

Beauty versus ConripeNnce.—I hate a lover that can dare to 
think he draws a moment’s air independent on the beauty of his 
mistress. There is not so impudent a thing in nature as the saucy 
look of an assured man, confident of success.—Congreve. 7 

I would particularly recommend our rising actresses never to take 
notice of the audience, upon any occasion whatsoever; let the 
spectators applaud never so loudly, their praises should pass, 
except at the end of the epilogue, with seeming inattention. — 
Goldsmith. 

Piruy Sermon.—The following sermon has at least the merit of 
originality, if nothing else. 

“ Man is born to trouble, as the sparks fly upward.” (Job, v. 7.) 

My brethren, I shall divide my discourse on this text into three 
heads. 
» Ist. The coming of man into the world. 

2nd. The career of man in the world. 

3rd. The departure of man from the world. 

His entrance into the world is in nakedness. 

His career in the world is full of sorrow and care. 

His departure from the world will lead him none knows whither. 

To conclude, if we do well nere, we shall be well hereafter. 

T couldn't tell you any more if I were to preach for a twelve- 
month, 

OccasionaL Famiuiarity wita INFEeriors in “STATION CON- 
SIDERED A Propriety.—I should commend a soul of several stories, 
that knows both how to bend and slacken itself, that finds itself at 
ease in all conditions of fortune, that can discoursé with a neighbour 
of his building, hunting, or any little contention betwixt him and 
another; that can chat with a carpenter or a gardener with plea- 
sure. Tenvy them who can render themselves familiar with their 
own attendants ; and dislike the advice of Plato, that men should 
always speak ina magisterial tone to their servants, whether men 
or women, without being sometimes facetious and familiar. For, 

ides my reason, ’tis inhuman and unjust, to set so great a value 
upon this prerogative of sfortune ; and the governments wherein less 

parity is permitted betwixt masters and servants, seem to me the 
Most equitable.—Montaigne.—[The sentiment of the above passage 
1s of the more weight as it proceeds from a man of noble rank ; but 
Montaigne felt that his own superiority was of the mind, and his 
natural disposition led him to estimate at its true value the accident 
of his condition, The diffusion of education, and the consequent 
extenton of correct opinion with regard to moral qualities, intel- 
lectual acquirements, and the condition of life, are likely, at no dis- 
tant time, to dissipate many a cherished prejudice, and eventually 


to produce some striking alterations in the circumstances of man- 
kind.—F, F,) 








THE PLAY.GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drury Lane.—The Rivals.—A Divertisement.—The Brigand. 
Covent Garven.—The Stranger.—Clari. 





Drury Lane. 

Tue laughable comedy of the Rivals was performed here last night, 
but did not excite half the laughter we have known it. Dowron 
in his old character, Sir Anthony Absolute, is not to be surpassed. 
He looks stuffed with good living and provocation, and-has a pair of 
calves to support his rage; and well does his genius second his 
physical power. Whether he is pleased or provoked, he expresses 
the feeling from top to toe. The mere expansion of his hand on 
the top of his walking-stick, when he stretches his fingers to and 
fro, which have been grasping it and are about to do so again, looks 
as if he relished the property of thumping which resides in the stick, 
His utterance of the word “Jack,” is as good as a dash of the 
ferrule on the ground. And his love-making is as passionate as the 
rest. When he says he has “a good mind to marry the girl‘ him- 
self,” we are hardly sure that his son is not at a positive disadvan- 
tage with his pretensions. 

Mrs Grover’s we think a very good Mrs Malaprop, even though 
we have seen Miss Pops in thecharacter. It is not of so high an 
order of comedy, as that Jlady’s; it wants her perfection of old 
gentlewomanly staidness, and so far wants the highest relish of 
contrast in its malapropism ; but for a picture of a broader sort, 
fine and flower-gowned and powdered, it is very good indeed. If 
Miss Pore looked as though she kept the jellies and preserves, 
Mrs Grover looked as if she eat them. 

But Harvey, though an amusing Acres, does not remind us suffi- 
ciently of the clods from which he takes his name, _ He is not 
heavy enough in his bustle. He is more like the village hair- 
dresser come to town, than the squire. BannisTer’s words used 
to drag, in the midst of their liveliness; there was a swing and 
a weight in them, like a clown’s shoulders. And his fight in the 
duel scene was at once more lumpish and quivering than Harpey’s, 
so that the terror was more comic aud characteristic. Hartey 
looks too deplorably frightened,—too ghastly. We remember a 
pleasant action of BannisTEr’s in this scene, which we do ‘not find 


‘copied by the present performers. He used to let his hat fall, and 


push it about on the ground with his trembling fingers before he 
could pick it up. 

Watiack’s Captain Absolute has some lively passages. His 
resolution of keeping the miniature, when about to restore it, is 
particularly well given. But what are any Captain Absolutes now- 
a-days after Ettiston ? And how deplorably are we reminded, 
whenever a comedy is performed, that there really is no true gentle- 
man comedian oh the stage! Those who attempt the parts belong 
to tragedy, to melodrame, to country theatres,—to anything but the 
class of the Extistons and the Lewises. 

But if we cannot eulogize Mr Wattack’s gentlemen, what are 
we to say to Mr H. Watrack’s Irishmen? They cannot even 
speak the brogue. Their meads are the meads of England,—not 
maids ;—their Delias have vowels like any other woman. An aspi- 
rate now and then tips their tongue, that is all. And they have no 
unction besides. They do not repose on their sentences with a 
comic luxury, nor look lack-a-daisical in their energy, nor send 
everything trippingly off their tongue, blithe and breathless as if t 
had terminated a sup of whiskey. We do not remember secing 
Mr H. Wattack before, and he may be good in other parts; but 
it is lamentable to see him in this, and recollect Irish Jonnstone. 

Mr Cooper’s Falkland wants that delicate mixture of a comic 
sense of the character’s failings, which constitutes the value of its 
performance. He does not know how to put them entertainingly 
forward, This character too used sometimes to be acted by Eviis- 
‘ron, and acted excellently well. A grave insinuation of the ludicrous 
was never lost with hun. 


as 
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Miss Cuester’s Lydia Languish is a handsome easy woman. but 
not Lydia Languish. It is not young nor slender enough ; 
not sufficiently girlish. A lady of Miss Cursrer’s appearance 
would be too well-informed to make Lydia’s childish mistakes, or be 
angry at the facilities offered her for a good sensible marriage. She 
would not put up a romantic lip at the idea of “ consent of friends ;” 
nor doubt the truth of the Captain’s assertion that “ a little wealth 
and comfort may be endured after all.” 

We did not see the footman and maid-servant in this piece; so 
that we cannot speak as to Mr Fag’s philosophy, or Mrs Lucy’s 
bustling service about her languid mistress. 

One of the pleasant things in being present at this comedy is to 
see how Mrs Malaprop’s blunders are hailed by the persons around 
you. It furnishes a curious insight into the respective amounts of 
their reading and education. eS 


oo. 








When the Beggars’ Opera was performed the seventy-second 
time, Walker, who performed Macheath, happened to be rather 
imperfect in his part, which Rich, the manager, observing exclaimed, 
« Why, how Master Walker has this happened ; I thought you had 
a pretty memory ?”—“ So I have,” replied the actor; “but you 
can’t expect it to last for ever.” 


A drunken man is like a drowned man, a fool, and a madman: 
one draught above heat makes him a fool; the second mads him; 
and the third drowns him.—Shakspeare. 








PERFORMANCES OF THIS EVENING. 





Surrey THEeatre:—The Greenwich Pensioner—The 
Rover’s Bride—All at Coventry 

Cosure Tueatre.—The Black King—The Idiot Wit- 
ness—The British Lion. 


TorrenHaM Srreet THeatrre.—Fra Diavolo—John of 
Paris—W arlock of the Glen 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


This Evening, a New Version of the Pilot, called 


THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES. 
[By Mr Bucxsrone]. 
To be preceded by an appropriate Prelude. 
CHARACTERS IN THE PRELUDE, 
Mr Yates, Mr YATES, 
The Call Boy, by the FIRST OLD MAN, The Prompter, Mr PRIG. 
CHARACTERS IN THE BURLESQUE. 
Miss Kitty Plowden, by the Original, Mrs FLTZWILLIAM. 
The Pilot, Mr WILKINSON, Captain How-hard, Mr S. SMITH, 

Fat Tom Coffin, Mr J. REEVE, 

Lieut. Gen. Boroughcliff, (promoted and shrunk) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Master Barney Barnstable, (run away from Sea) Mr O. SMITH, 
Serjeant Drill, (by the Original) Mr SANDERS, 

Lieutenant Toughman, (Officer of the Tender) Mr V. WEBSTER, 
Backwater and Scully, (Two Watermen) Mess. CHARLES and MORRIS, 
Waiter, Mr MORDAUNT, Cabman, MrCHAPMAN, 
Watermen, Tender Officers, Marines, Xc. 





After which, the new Burletta, called 
WRECK ASHORE; 
[By Mr Buckstone}. 
The Overture and the whole of the Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 
Act I.— Winter. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, 
Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. 
Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, 

Marmaduke Magog, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, 

Andrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, 

Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lieut. of Pressgang, Mr CHAPMAN. 


[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act}. 


Bella, Mrs FITZ WILLIAM, 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 
Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 
Mr J. REEVE, 
William, Mr MORDAUNT, 


, Act [1.—Summer. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 

Luey, Miss STALLARD, Mrs Starling, Miss BEAUMONT, 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH, 
Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 


To conclude with the Nautical Burletta, called 
THE WATER WITCH! 
[By Mr Bernarp]. 

Endora, Mrs FITZ WILLIAM, 
Miss Tabitha Von Skaats, 

Alderman Beveront, Mr DOWNE, 

Jacob Von Skaats, Mr BAYNE, Peter Prong, Mr J. REEVE, 
Capt. Ludlow, Mr HEMMINGS, Lieut. Luff, Mr CHAPMAN, 

Yarn, Mr S. Smith, Brail, MrMorris, Trysail, Mr Sanders, 

Thomas Tiller, Mr YATES, 

Negroes, Sailors, Marines, &c. Messr&, Fry, Charles, Taylor, Winning, &c. 


Mrs DALY. 
Cicero, Mr BUCKSTONE, 








Alida di Barberie, Miss M. GLOVER | 


| 
| 


Se 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 





This Evening, the Comedy of 


THE BEAUX STRATAGEM. 
(By MrFarevnar]. 
Lady Bountiful, Mrs GLOVER, Mrs Sullen, Miss CHESTER 
Dorinda, Miss FAUCIT, — Cherry, Miss MORDAUNT. 
Gipsy, Mrs NEWCOMBE, 
Archer, Mr BALLS, Aimwell, Mr COOPER, 
Mr Sullen, Mr W. BENNETT, Sir Charles Freeman, Mr J. VINING 
Foigard, Mr HAMMERTON, __ Gibbet, Mr BEDFORD, 
Scrub, Mr LISTON, 

Boniface; Mr WEBSTER, Hounslow, Mr PERRY, 
Bagshot, Mr Salter, Tapster, Mr 8. Jones, John, Mr Eaton. 
Previous to the Comedy, Spohr’s Overture to ‘ Jessonda.” 

After the Comedy, P. De Winter’s Overture to ** Marie de Montalban.’” 
And previous to the Farce, Mozart’s Overture to ‘* Il Don Giovanni,” 


After which, 


PERFECTION. 
| By Mr Bayty]. 
Kate O’Brien, Mrs WAYLETT, in which she will sing **Round my 
own pretty Rose,” (A. Lee) and ** Kate Kearney,” 
Susan, Mrs ORGER. 
Charles Paragon, Mr VINING, Sam, Mr WEBSTER, 
Sir Lawrence Paragon, Mr W. BENNETT. 


To conclude with, (10th time) a New Farce, called 
TURNING THE TABLES. 
[Partly from the French, by Mr Poorer}. 
Miss Kuibbs, Miss FAUCIT, 
Mrs Humphries, Mrs C. JONES, Patty Larkins, Mrs ORGER. 
Jack Humphries, Mr LISTON, 
Mr Knibbs, Mr HUGHES, Mr Jeremiah Bumps, Mr COOPER, 
Mr Edgar de Courcy, Mr VINING, Mr Thornton, Mr J. VINING. 





To-morrow, The Clandestine Marriage ; Turning the Tables; and High 
Life Below Stairs. 

On Saturday, The Duenna; Turning the Tables, and other Entertain. 
ments. 

On Monday, Jane Shore, and other Entertainments. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


This Evening, (2nd time) a New Comedy, (in Five Acts) called 
THE CHANCERY SUIT. 
[By Mr Peake]. 

Emily Travers, Miss E. TREE, Mrs Post, Mrs GIBBS, 
Mrs Snare, MrsPINDAR, Jenny, MrsJ. HUGHES. 
Miss Willowly, Mrs DALY, Miss Sallowfield, Mrs BROWN, 
Mrs Gravebury, Miss APPLETON, Mrs Tapsley, Mrs TAYLEURE. 
Sir Bernard Blazoncourt, Mr EGERTON, 

Frederick Blazoncourt, (first time) Mr PARRY, 

Guy Thistlebloom, Mr BARTLEY, 

Jeremy Thistlebloom, (his Brother, under the assumed name of 
Courtington) Mr WARDE, 

Murphy O’Doggrely, Mr POWER, = Snare, Mr MEADOWS, 
Winterfield, Mr BLANCHARD, Tapsley, MrF. MATTHEWS, 
Michael, Mr ADDISON, Ben, Mr EVANS, 
Shériff’s Officer, Mr FULLER, Beadle, Mr ATKINS, 
Constables, Messrs Heath and F. Sutton. 


Previons to the Play, Rossini’s Overture to ‘‘ I] Barbieri di Siviglia.” 


To conclude with the Nautical Drama of 
THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE SEA. 
[By Mr Firzpacts]. 
The Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 
Kate Plowden, Miss FORDE, Irish Woman, Mrs DALY. 
Cecilia, Miss CAWSE, 
The Pilot. MrG. BENNETT, Col. Howard, Mr EGERTON, 
Captain Boroughcliff (a regular Yankee), Mr MEADOWS, 
Captain of the American Frigate, Mr IRWIN, 


Barnstaple, Mr PARRY, Liew. Griffith, Mr HENRY, 
Mr Merry, Mr MEARS, Serjeant Drill, Mr TURNOUR, ~ 


Corporal, Mr F. SUTTON, Servant, Mr HEATH, 
Sailors, Messrs Addison, J. Cooper, Collett, Grant, King. 
Long Tom Coffin, the Cockswain (with the Nautical Yarn of the ‘* Great 
Sea Serpent,” by the Author of * Black-Eyed Susan’) Mr T. P. COOKE. 
(Being the last week but two of his Engagement.) 





To-morrow, The Gamester; Omnibus, or a Convenient Distance; and 
lari. 

On Saturday, The Chancery Suit; and The Pilot. 

On Monday, Isabella ; and The Pilot. ; 

On Tuesday, The Chancery Suit. 
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